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We face a fact that numbers of us, calling ourselves Christian, 
go through life without any conscious, consistent interest in 
the spiritual welfare of others—that is, without a concern that 
might find expression in more than one or two perfunctory 
routines. It is true that many churches go from year to year 
without any appreciable number of additions to their rolls on 
profession of faith, and yet they maintain programs that min- 
ister to the spiritual needs of their people. It is likewise evident 
that many groups within the church come and go from week 
to week, study the word of God, exchange ideas, work on proj- 
ects, receive offerings, and rightly believe that they are con- 
. tributing greatly to “the fellowship of the redeemed.” Surely 
M these need not be censured. They should be encouraged in every 
a {Or means of Christian advancement. With love and understand- 
ing they may be shown that they themselves could be missing 
a major emphasis, closer to the heart of God than any other. 


m p asisS —WILLIAM H. McCORKLE in You Can Witness. the Presbyterian, U. S., 


study book for this fall. 











Letters to the Editors 





Chaplain Agrees About “Faith Healers” 





Healing Fellowship Needed 
To Tue OUTLOOK: 

I have just read the article entitled 
“What About the ‘Faith Healers’?” in your 
issue of September 19 with great interest. 
Having dealt with the sick almost en- 
tirely for the last eleven years as a hos- 
pital chaplain, I am naturally interested 
in anything that will offer them hope and 
help. I have eagerly followed the rise of 
healing movements in the church, and 
rejoice in the great progress that modern 
medical science has made in the conquest 
of disease. But along with many sick 
people who go to the kind of “healing” 
meetings described in the article, I have 
come away feeling sick at heart. I think 
I can agree with everything that Carroll 
R. Stegall, Jr., says about these meetings, 
as you have quoted him. 

I am glad that the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., however, is taking an interest in 
this subject, as evidenced in the report of 
the ad interim committee on Christianity 
and Health which was presented at the 
last meeting of our General Assembly. 
All of our people should read this excel- 
lent report (OurLtook, Apr. 18). As the 
report says, we have neglected this phase 
of our Lord’s commission to his church, 
and this has given rise to these extreme 
healing groups and their popularity. 

I am glad to say that there are other 
groups that are trying to follow our Lord’s 
injunction “to heal the sick,” and are 
following his way of dealing with the 
sick. I have just come back from a “Camp 
Farthest Out” led by Glenn Clark and 
Frank Laubach and others. When many 
others in the church come to believe in 
the power of prayer as these people do 
I am persuaded that we will see increas- 
ing numbers of people healed in the way of 
which Jesus and the early church healed 
them. I believe that he intended that 
this work of healing should come through 
the church as “the Body of Christ,” and 
not through separate individuals, though 
to some individuals may be given this 
power as one of the gifts of the Spirit. 
Even such individuals in the early church 
did this work because they had a believ- 
ing, praying church backing them up. 

C. Rees JENKINS. 
Veterans Administration Hospital. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


To THk OUTLOOK: 

I am very anxious to get the copy of 
your fine magazine containing the article 
about Faith Healing. I saw a write-up 
about it in Bob Considine’s column in the 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Leader Evening 
News, (See page 8.—Eds.) and it was just 
what I wanted. Can you send me a copy 
of this issue? Will this article be 
reprinted for distribution? .. . 

PLYMOUTH, Pa. 


I liked very much the article in the Sept. 
19 OvTLOoK entitled, “What About the 


Faith Healers?” If you are planning to 
have it reprinted, please send me 100 
copies. 


WILMINGTON, N.C. 


e REPRINTS AVAILABLE— 

“What About the Faith Healers?” 5¢ 
single copy; 25 for $1; 50 for $1.50; 100 
for $2.50. 
and Bible 
Winn, 5¢; 25 for 


“Segregation 
Albert C. 
per 100. 


Teachings,” 
50¢; $1.50 


“Preparation for Public Prayer—A 
Message for Laymen,” J. McDowell Rich- 
ards, 5¢; 50-—$1; 100—$2. 


FOREMAN REPRINTS: 

“Consoling Words to a Young Man— 
About to Encounter a Presbytery Meeting 
for the First Time,” 5¢; 12 for 25¢; $1 per 
100. 


“One Beer.” 5¢:; 12 for 25¢: 


$1 per 100. 


Let’s Have Chiefs! 
To Tue OvTLOOK: 


I differ with H. Glenn Stephen's ar- 
ticle, “Chief or Indians?” (OvuTLOoK, Aug. 
15.) In the first place, human nature be- 
ing what it is, we are all too prone to 
be self-satisfied and supremely content 
with mediocrity. It’s the “What's the use 
of making a 100 if 70 will pass you?” at- 
titude of the college student and the “just 
so I'll get by” feeling all of us, college 
and non-college people, have. We need 
top-flight big ‘chiefs’ to arouse us, to 
inspire us, to prod us into being and doing 
what we can and should do. All of us 
live far below the levels we are capable 
of reaching, for we think it is much easier 
to look down rather than up. None of 


us lives “loyal to the royal within us.” 

In my college days I heard Robert E. 
Speer, John R. Mott, Sherwood Eddy, Wal- 
ter L. Lingle, H. H. Sweets, and other 
big “chiefs” and this insignificant “In- 
dian” profited greatly. If it is true that 
we are a part of everyone with whom we 
come in contact, then it is to the “In- 
dian’s” advantage to sit spellbound at the 
feet of the “chief” occasionally—we have 
ample opportunity to brush shoulders 
with other “Indians” of the common gar- 
den variety. 

Personally, I would feel keenly disap- 
pointed if the college with which I am 
connected never presented some heap big 
“chiefs” to our “Indians.” 


(Mrs. T. M.) Hinpa H. CUNNINGHAM. 
Denton, Texas. 


Succession in Arizona 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

It was good to read in the September 
5 issue of Tur OUTLOOK your account of 
the cancer research project conducted this 
summer at Ganado Mission. 

However, you have made one error in 
identification which, in fairness to Dr. 
Salsbury’s successors, ought to be cor- 
rected. It is possible that you simply 
copied the error from the Arizona Repub- 
lic. You stated that Dr. Clarence G. 
Salsbury is superintendent of the Ganado 
Mission Hospital. Actually he left that 
position about five years ago and is now 
(as you noted in the next article) direc- 
tor of Public Health for Arizona. His 
successor as head of the medical work 
at the hospital is Dr. W. Duncan Spining, 
and his successor as superintendent of the 
whole Mission is Dr. Joseph A. Poncel. 


WILLIAM VoceL. 
Ganado, Ariz. 


Do We Really Believe? 


Jesus once inquired of his disciples, 
“When the Son of man comes, will he find 
faith on earth?” Phillips’ translation 
reads, “When the Son of Man comes, will 
he find men on earth who believe in 
him?” 

True faith is confidence to proceed. It 
is tested not by words alone but deeds. 
Not everyone who believes in Jesus really 
trusts him. We may exhaust the supply 
of superlatives in stressing the divinity 
of our Lord while refusing to walk with 
him on the way to the cross. Jesus him- 
self warned against the substitution of 
talk for action. 

In this age of nuclear weapons and the 
policy of massive retaliation, we should 
go into the closet and implore God to 
make plain to us the actual nature of our 
faith. We belong to a generation whose 
conscience against violence has _ been 
seared as with a hot iron. During the 
First World War we were horrified when 


Living with Peace of Mind. 


the Germans first bombed London from 
the sky. We shrieked to high heaven 
against such savagery. We denounced 
the inhumanity of Mussolini for his air 
raids on the villages of Ethiopia. Then 
our own air forces concentrated a thou- 
sand bombers on Dresden and in two 
days and nights caused a quarter of a 
million casualties, wounded and killed. 
And in 1945 General Arncld_ reported 
that our precision bombing had destroyed 
the sixty-five chief centers of Japan; an 
average of forty-five per cent of the area 
of each city having been devastated. We 
have spent more than ten billion dollars 
in preparation for defense through mas- 
sive destruction and annihilation if such 
action seems the effort to 
preserve freedom. 


necessary in 


In the secret chamber of prayer, let 
us crv to God, in the words used by a 
man who pleaded with Jesus, “I believe, 
help theu my unbelief.” 


by Kirby Page 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers. Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except first week, January, and fourth week, August. Telephone 2-9492; 


might, 4-5554. 15¢ a copy, $5.00 a year. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Church Advertises 
It’s Not ‘Snooty’ 


SanpusKY, O. (RNS)—A fashionable 
120-year old Protestant Episcopal church 
here told newspaper readers in a quarter- 
page advertisement that “we’re not ‘snoo- 
ty’ or ‘exclusive.’ ” 

Grace Episcopal church, whose mem- 
bership includes the mayor and many 
other prominent citizens, advised the pub- 
lic that it had initiated a new “family 
service” at 9 a. m. on Sunday. It in- 
vited parents to bring their children 
along to this service. 

“Don’t send your child to church.” 
the advertisement urged. ‘Whatever your 
church preference may be, GO with your 
child to church, for you'll find that it pays 
greater dividends than anything else you 
can do. 

“Our children and their parents are com- 
ing together to church in ever-increasing 
numbers. They find it’s fun to share the 
experience of growing together in the 
Christian faith. Grace church represents 
a cross-section of Sandusky. We’re not 
‘snooty’ or ‘exclusive.’ And nothing would 
give us more pleasure than extending a 
cordial welcome to you and your family.” 


Missionary Cites Evidences 
Of Paganism in America 


Los ANGELES (RNS)—Africa may be 
sending Christian missionaries to Amer- 
ica if present trends continue, a returned 
missionary reported here. 

Roger W. Coon, Seventh-day Adven- 
tist, reported after a term of duty at 
Ibadan, Nigeria, that he was appalled 
“to find more evidences of paganism here 
than in Africa.” 

Somewhat tongue-in-cheek, he said that 
“if the current trend toward Christiani- 
zation there and toward primitive pagan- 
ism here continues, in 20 years the 
Africans may be sending missionaries to 
convert a back-slidden America.” 

He listed ‘“‘paganistic” influences here 
as ‘grotesquely huge jewelry hanging 
from the ears, necks and wrists of many 
sophisticated American women, surpass- 
ing the adornment of African pagans; the 
primitive rhythms of American juke- 
boxes, and the persistent secularization of 
education. 

“T believe the average West African 
schoolboy today knows 75° more about 
the Bible than does his counterpart in 
America,” Mr. Coon said. “That, of 
course, is because most educaticnal facili- 


Wesley Group Dismisses 
Worker for Racial Stand 

GREENSBORO, N. C. (RNS)—The di- 
rector of the Wesley Foundation of the 
Methodist Church in North Carolina was 
discharged by the board of directors be- 
cause of views on the racial situation 
and membership in the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

The church worker, Miss Jolee Fritz, 
was dismissed after a board meeting. 

Board members refused to comment 
but the chairman, Warren Ashby, asked 
that his vote on the dismissal be recorded 
“in the negative.” 

Miss Fritz said: 

“IT understand completely that the at- 
mosphere of tension in regard to race re- 


lations makes it impossible for me to 
continue working in this situation. It is 
regrettable that this particular issue 


should create such a situation within a 
Christian church.” 

A graduate of Duke University Di- 
vinity School and the University of Iowa, 
Miss Fritz came to Greensboro last fall. 
She has been a member of the NAACP 
for four years and is president of its 
N. C. State Conference of Youth Coun- 
cils and College Chapters. 

Miss Fritz said that at the time she 
was employed by the foundation the 
board did not know she was a member 
of the NAACP but was aware of her 
racial views. 

The Wesley Foundation which works 
with college students, has its state head- 
quarters here. Funds for its activities 
come from the Western North Carolina 
and North Carolina Methodist Confer- 
ences. 


Scientific Discoveries Offer 
“Corrective” in Bible Study 


CHICAGO (RNS)—Modern scientific dis- 
coveries do not conflict with the Bible 
but “provide a corrective to be used in 
Biblical interpretation,” Hugo W. 
Thompson, professor of religion at 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn., said 
here: 

He made the statement to the Social 
Action Institute of the Congregational 
Christian and Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches. At the meeting, Dr. Thomp- 
son introduced his new Bible study man- 
ual “with emphasis on the social appli- 
cation of Biblical teachings.”” The man- 
ual is called, “The Law and the Gospel.” 

“The truth that God has revealed to 
us through scientific discoveries is cne 
corrective that must be applied to the 
Bible,” Dr. Thompson said. ‘The whole 
Bible serves as a corrective of each part. 
We can never use a verse or chapter or 
author out of context as ‘the message of 
the Bible’ without checking it against 
other messages in the Bible.” 

He urged that Bible study be con- 
ducted by small groups rather than indi- 
vidually. 

“We should not only ‘tolerate varying 
opinions’ but eagerly seek the light of 
God from the insights given to those with 
different backgrounds, pressures and op- 
portunities,” he said. “We must always 
act in humility, knowing that we may 
be wrong. We cannot claim the endorse- 
ment of God for our schemes and pro- 
grams as though we were commissioned 
to work them out and God was pledged 
to underwrite them.” 


Concern Is Expressed at 
Giving to G. A. Causes 


A cry of concern is being sounded by 
Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly officials 
in view of a gap of 148% between con- 
gregational gifts for local work and gifts 
to Assembly benevolences. 

In a comparison of giving in 1944 (a 
war year) and 1954, General Council 
Secretary James G. Patton is quoted in 
the October Survey as looking upon the 
current trend as “‘serious.” 





ties out there are provided by Christian 
misisons, while the teaching of Chris- 
tianity is prohibited in American public 
schools.” 


While giving to work nearby has gone 
forward at break-neck speed, the pro- 
portion of gifts to Assembly-authorized 
programs and agencies has amounted to 
smaller and smaller fractions of a dol- 
lar. 

Increases in giving in 1954 over 1944 
show these percentages : 


Peete PWN: oe esc cen 447% 
Synod and presbytery benevolences 

273 
Current expenses ................. 248 


General Assembly benevolences_-_-152 


Dr. Patton says the agencies of the 
Assembly, because of this trend, “have 








been unable to do the work which our 
highest court has directed them to do, 
and each year additional requests for 
services of all kinds are sent to the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the synods and presby- 
teries.”’ 

With a growing church, he says, and 
increasing demands on Assembly agen- 
cies, “the giving to the Assembly agencies 
must keep pace with the giving for the 
expenses of the local church.” 

Practical effect of this situation, he 
says, is that with more demands upon 
missions, church extension, Christian ed- 
ucation, and training men and women 
leaders in their respective programs, “‘less 
and less concern is being shown” for 
these Assembly responsibilities. 

With stewardship season at the door 
and plans being completed for 1956 
budgets, Dr. Patton points to a desirable 
“at least 
as much for others as for ourselves and 
every cause receiving its proper share of 
the monies distributed.” 


goal of every congregation as 


A like concern has been noted in the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. Last March 


ANY QUE 


Questions are answered here by ministers 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Mcst 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendments 
or revision. Participants here are: Charles 
C. Berryhill, First church, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Francis W. Pritchard, New Providence 
church, Maryville, Tenn. 


DEVOTIONAL HABITS 
What is a good way to develop one’s 
personal devotional life—some specific 
suggestions ? 

BERRYHILL: This is a question about 
one of the most important matters with 
which a Christian has to deal. I think 
there is nothing more crucial than the 
matter of our personal devotional life. 
The power and strength of an individual 
Christian’s life depends very much on 
his faithfulness in regard to his own 
private devotional life. I feel, as another 
has said he believes, when we are talking 
about this matter we are talking about 
the crux of living as well as the crux of 
Christian living. Therefore, I suggest 
that the first specific thing is to realize 
that there is nothing more important in 
our schedule than some practice in re- 
spect to a private devotional experience. 
I would suggest that all the rest of the 
day will revolve around a few minutes 
or more that one may set aside regularly 
for the practice of satisfactory spiritual 
exercise. Make provision for such an 
experience, daily, preferably early, which 
is to most of us the best time of the day. 
Allow as few exceptions as possible. Al- 
ways include a reading from the Scrip- 


4 


the General Council adopted and sent to 
the Los Angeles General Assembly this 
“statement to guide its Committee on 
Conference with Synods and Presby- 
teries: 


(1) It is a primary responsibility of 
each congregation and hence of each synod 
and presbytery to support the benevolence 
program of the General Assembly. The 
responsibility to support synod and pres- 
bytery benevolence causes is a supplemen- 
tal and optional responsibility, to be un- 
dertaken as churches are able to do so in 
addition to this primary responsibility. 

(2) Since giving to such local causes is, 
by definition, supplemental giving and to 
provide a base-line to measure the respon- 
sibility for the General Assembly program 
of any unit which is promoting such local 
causes, it is assumed— 

First, that each contributing church will 
at least equal the national ratio of Gen- 
eral Assembly benevolence giving to cur- 
rent expenses and will make progress 
toward the recommended ratio of fifty 
cents to the General Assembly benevolence 
budget for every dollar contributed to 
current expenses.* 





*In the U. S. Church General Assembly 
benevolences in 1944 were 51.4% of all 
benevolence giving. Last year the figure 
had dropped to 41.6%. 


STIONS? 


tures for inspiration and instruction and 
much needed guidance from God. 


BETTER RACE RELATIONS 

As Christian white people, what can 
we do to better our relations with the 
Negro people and thus enhance their 
opinion of us? 


PritcHARD: I think our first respon- 
sibility is to see every man asa man. A 
Christian recognizes every man as a 
brother for whom Christ died. This 
means that the whole range of Christian 
responsibility is a responsibility toward 
other people without regard to the par- 
ticular circumstances of their birth. More 
than this, Christians recognize a special 
responsibility to those who are in need. 
Each one of us lives in a community in 
which there are special areas of need 
and I think each one of us has a respon- 
sibility for trying to understand what the 
needs of our neighbors are and doing the 
best we can to help. In some cities 
Christians of various races have coop- 
erated in developing libraries, day nur- 
series, recreational programs, community 
centers, health clinics and other agencies 
to serve these blighted areas. We have 
in the Scriptures a whole range of guid- 
ance in our relations with each other in 
such matters as developing friendships 
and acquaintances and helping people as 
their need arises. These moral demands 
apply to our relations with all men, with- 
out regard to color. There are no boun- 
daries to Christian neighborliness. 


Second, that the churches of the unit 
shall at least equal the average record of 
the church in per capita giving to Genera] 
Assembly benevolence. 

Third, that the churches of the unit 
shall at least equal the average record of 
the church in the annual percentage of 
increase in giving to General Assembly 
benevolence. 

(3) In each case where a project ip. 
cluded in a synod or presbytery benevo. 
lence causes budget is also included in the 
budget of a General Assembly agency, 
there should be regular conference be- 
tween that agency and the synod or pres. 
bytery as to the extent and character of 
the total need to be met and as to the 
relationship of the supplementary amount 
to be locally sought to the amount expect- 
ed or requested from the national source 
which is the primary reliance... . 

(5) Each synod or presbytery which 
promotes a special projects budget should 
provide that the total of such projects be 
reviewed by some responsible group, des- 
ignated by the synod or presbytery, which 
group should be charged to see both that 
the total sought has an equitable relation 
to the current support of the General 
Assembly’s budget and that the method of 
promotion is such as to avoid confusion 
and competition. 

(6) In all cases, every possible care 
should be taken to assure that the con- 
tributors to a local projects budget under- 
stand to what their gifts are to be applied 
and that there be no confusion as to the 
relation of such gifts to the support of the 
General Assembly budget. As a general 
rule, it seems wise to have all remittances 
for the local projects made to a special 
treasurer or to the treasurer of the synod 
or presbytery, apart from remittances for 
the General Assembly causes. .. . 


Waldensians Move Toward 
Union with Methodists 


Torre PELLICE, ITALY (RNS)—A pro- 
posal that de facto “ecclesiastical union” 
with the Italian Methodist Church be 
effected immediately pending organic 
union was made at the annual meeting 
here of the Waldensian Church Synod. 

The recommendation came from the 
synod’s special committee that has been 
working on the proposed union for sev- 
eral years. 

The 130 ministerial and lay delegates 
attending the meeting adopted a resolu- 
tion stipulating that the word ‘“‘Walden- 
sian” be included in the name of the 
united church out of deference to its 
history as the world’s oldest Protestant 
body. 

The synod also urged increased coop- 
eration among Protestant groups in Italy. 
It particularly suggested further efforts 
towards the formation of an Italian Evan- 
gelical Union that would integrate the 
work of the evangelical groups in the 
country. 

A report to the synod declared that 
tension between Evangelical groups and 
the Italian government had eased some- 
what in recent months. The delegates 
expressed hope that this development may 
lead to a formal agreement defining the 
relationship between the State and non- 
Catholic religious bodies. 
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@ Statement made on Constitution Day before the 
Senate Sub-Committee on Constitutional Rights 


The Churches and Human Liberty 


ISTORICALLY the churches of 
H our country have been vitally con- 
cerned with religious liberty and with all 
our liberties. ‘Today the churches have 
as great a stake in human liberty as they 
had when the Bill of Rights was adopted. 

Our history makes it clear that one of 
the very important streams flowing into 
the river of American liberty is that 
religious one which springs up out of the 
soul of a man in the presence of his God. 
When at the end of the 18th Century our 
forefathers were creating the political in- 
struments of American freedom, many of 
their most creative ideas had come down 
to them from ancestors who had fled their 
homes in the Continent of Europe or the 
British Isles as their only way of escape 
from religious persecution. Before their 
forced emigration these men had had 
their fill of penalties imposed upon them 
by government for their opinions and be- 
liefs. ‘They were tired of being ignored 
or even punished for having had the ef- 
frontery to petition a hostile government 
for the redress of their grievances. 

Modern ideas of tolerance were not 
widespread anywhere in the 18th Century, 
but it is clear that as the United States 
was being founded, men of very deep 
religious convictions joined equally with 
more secular minded people in an en- 
deavor to find a way to set up a govern- 
ment strong enough to resist anarchy, 
which gives way always to tyranny, and 
yet not so strong as to become tyrannic 
itself. This was and is the problem of 
liberty, how to create a government able 
to protect the liberties of all its citizens 
from one another, and at the same time 
unable to usurp their liberties itself. 


Limited Sovereignty 

A new idea grew out of the unique 
combination of religious conviction and 
the then “modern enlightenment.” It 
was the acceptance by both churchmen 
and other citizens of the concept of lim- 
ited sovereignty. During the Middle 
Ages in Europe the struggle had long 
continued between church and state as 
to which ultimately should control the 
destinies of men and nations. The strug- 
gle seesawed between Canossa and Avig- 
non. The theory of the ultimate and 
absolute sovereignty of the church was 





DR. BLAKE, who is Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
byterian, USA, General Assembly and presi- 
dent of the National Council of Churches, 
was invited, alcng with eleven other national 
leaders, to review the status of American 
freedoms in the light of today’s national 
problems. The Senate committee sponsoring 
the observance is headed by Senator Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr., of Missouri. 
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countered at last with the theory of the 
divine right of kings. 

It was clear that the American revolu- 
tionists could not accept the divine right 
of George III of Great Britain, and too 
many of them had had experience of 
being a religious minority in an eccle- 
siastically dominated state to be willing 
to chance any religious establishment. 

And so it happened that both the 
American state and the American 
churches accepted the idea that both were 
under the authority of the same Sovereign 
Creator of all men and nations. As a 
churchman, may I say that it is my belief 
that for the liberty of men and the pros- 
perity of religion it is equally important 
that churches recognize their human lim- 
itations as it is for civil governments to 
recognize theirs. 


Depravity of Man 

Besides the sovereignty of God there 
was another important religious idea that 
was set into the framework of American 
liberty. It was the doctrine of sin—I 
dare say it, of the depravity of man. If 
the most “advanced” political ideas cur- 
rent at the end of the 18th Century had 
been the only influence that had framed 
the American Constitution, I am afraid 
that with a much more logical and effi- 
cient government we would not have had 
our liberties quite so well protected as 
they have been. Because they took se- 
riously the doctrine of human depravity, 
the religious founders of our nation made 
it certain that powers were so balanced 
in their new government that no absolute 
and corrupting power could find its way 
into the hands of an individual or even 
a large group of individuals without there 
appearing a counterweight sufficient to 
preserve the liberties of the people from 
any tyrannic minority or even from a 
tyrannic majority. 


It was thus out of a unique combina- 
tion of religious conviction and ‘‘modern 
enlightenment” that the American tradi- 
tion of church and state was formed. 
And I am, therefore, happy to express to 
you, as a churchman citizen, some of the 
concerns shared by many churches in 
the area covered by the Bill of Rights. 

I do not wish to make a long or ex- 
haustive list of “grievances.’”’ First, let 
me underline the chief concern. Let no 
government or branch thereof think of 
itself as the arbiter or controller of men’s 
opinions, convictions or faith. No free 
man will allow his convictions, religious, 
economic or political, to be controlled by 
the state. Let government remain the 
servant of the American people, not their 
master. Let no part of government for- 
get that it, along with the churches and 
the people, is subject to the judgment and 
justice of Almighty God. Let us even 
in the most trying of circumstances ex- 
emplify the humility of Abraham Lin- 
coln, who in the Civil War was not so 
bold as ever to identify the cause of the 
Union with the will of God. And I 
speak as a Yankee whose two grand- 
fathers were captains in the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 


House Committee 

In recent years there has been a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on 
Un-American activities. Although I do 
not presume to assess the value of this 
committee in the development of infor- 
mation needed by the Congress for legis- 
lation against subversive threats to our 
country, I am compelled to say that many 
of the side-effects of this committee’s 
activities have caused most churches grave 
concern. Let me list the reasons for this 
concern, 

1. The very name of the committee 
raises a question. For there has been a 
growing tendency on the part of our rep- 
resentatives in government to suppose 


This is the talk that was denounced by a syndicated 


newspaper columnist following the Constitution Day ob- 


servance. Among other things, it was called ‘a pointed 


attack on the position of the Catholic Church with re- 


spect to some legislative questions.” 








that it is within the competence of the 
state to determine what is and what is not 
American. But from the beginning the 
glory of the American way of life has 
been the encouragement of diversity of 
conscientious opinion and conviction, and 
American law is concerned with overt, 
illegal actions only. 

2. The committee has used techhiques 
in hearings which have in effect turned 
the witness into one accused, and has not 
afforded many a witness an opportunity 
or the means to protect himself and his 
reputation, means which even a legally 
indicted citizen is afforded in any court. 

3. The committee has failed to dis- 
tinguish between allegations of disloyalty 
and proved disloyalty. 

4. Unsupported allegations, 
could have been easily proved false, have 
on occasions been disseminated on the 
committee’s letterhead to the hurt of the 
reputation of loyal Americans. 

5. The committee itself has been con- 
fused as to the difference between dis- 
loyalty to our country and the holding of 
opiniens which happen to be politically 
unpopular or publicly embarrassing. 


which 


6. The committee has on occasion lost 
all historical perspective, implying dis- 
loyalty for past associations of some citi- 
zens, which associations at the time when 
they occurred were shared by other citi- 
zens whose loyalty it would not dare 
to challenge. 

I have used one committee of the Con- 
gress and its activities as an illustration 
of a kind of governmental action which 
grave concern to many of the 
churches. 


is of 


Recognition of the Vatican 

Let me, in order to be entirely fair, take 
an illustration that causes some concern 
from each of the other branches of the 
Federal Government. 

A proposal was made a few years ago 
by the chief excutive of the nation that 
diplomatic relations should be established 
with the head of one of the Christian 
churches. All of the churches in the 
United States (except the one it was pro- 
posed to recognize, and it took no official 
position on the matter) were deeply con- 
cerned and made their concern vocal 
enough so that nothing came of the pro- 
Whether or not such diplomatic 
recognition can be fairly construed as 
contrary to the First Amendment may be 
a’ moot question. But that is not the 
point. Such a recognition must be justi- 
fied on the grounds of one church having 
a preferred position in the world religious 
scene or on the grounds that there were 
non-religious sufficient for it. 
Most American churches would be against 


posal. 


reasons 


such a reccgnition on either ground, even 
if it were proposed that equally important 
diplomatic recognition should be offered 
to their own churches. And this on the 
basis of the clause against establishment 
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or preference of one religion or church 
as against another. In the Constitution 
of one of our American churches, which 
was first published in 1788, these words 
occur: 


“That of the con- 


it free from the 


‘God alone is Lord 
science; and hath left 
doctrine and commandments of men, 
which are in anything contrary to his 
word, or beside it in matters of faith or 
worship.’ Therefore they consider the 
rights of private judgment, in all matters 
that respect religion, as universal and 
unalienable: they do not even wish to 
see any religious constitution aided by the 
civil power, further than may be neces- 
sary for protection and security and, at 
the same time, be equal and common to all 
others.” 

I have used but one illustration from 
the executive branch because it is of such 
basic concern to religious equality in 
the United States. There are many other 
problems in the executive branch, on 
which there would be more unanimity on 
the part of the churches as to abuses that 
threaten us all. I merely mention the 
extraordinary power exercised by _ the 
Attorney General in establishing a list of 
subversive organizations, the control by 
a bureau of the issuance of passports to 
free citizens and the injustice suffered 
by many loyal Americans by inadequately 
safe-guarded security procedures. 


Religion and the Schools 

Finally, let me express one concern 
in the judicial realm. I speak with great 
hesitation. The churches of this country 
have confidence in the Supreme Court that 
it will continue to interpret the Consti- 
tution in such a way as will protect the 
religious liberty of even unpopular and 
splinter minorities. But in this process 
we must confess to a fear that in order 
to do this, the Court may tend to change 
this nation from a nation under God to 
a completely secular state in which the 
law is interpreted as creating a gulf 
between religion and government, which 
it was never intended should exist. Most 
American Christians would prefer this 
error to the contrary one which would 
allow the state and its instruments to be 
used by churches for their ecclesiastical 
purposes. In education, for example, 
American Christians believe in the pri- 
mary responsibility of parents for the 
religious education of their own children. 
They believe in the right of churches or 
private individuals to set up schools of 
their own for these purposes, but most 
American Christians believe this right 
does not include governmental financial 
support for them. But this ought not 
to mean that the public, tax-supported 
school must be irreligious on non-reli- 
gious or anti-religious. 

The Constitution ought to protect the 
public schools equally from sectarianism 
and from secularism. This is not easy 
to do. Some decisions of the Supreme 
Court have come closer to the churches’ 


ideal in this regard than others. And it 
will be a continuing concern of the 
churches that the cause of faith shall not 
be set backward by the development of 
a tax-supported public school system 
whose values are determined by the state 
at a humanistic level rather than by the 
American people under the guidance of 
Almighty God. 





| Wilbur La Roe Says: 


Faith Healing. 





Laymen appreciate 
the attention given by the OUTLOOK 
(Sept. 19) to the generous amount of 
fraud in most “faith healing.’ Intelli- 
gent laymen know that religion is not 
intended to protect us against the physical 
ills of life but to give us the spiritual 
strength to be victorious over them. Christ 
did not avoid the Cross. The purpose of 
the Christian faith is not to make life 
easy for us but to relate us intimately to 
God. That relationship is apt to be 
closer if we have crosses to bear. 


Atlantic City. We hate to make the 
admission, but this is written in Atlantic 
City, where the atmosphere is the diame- 
tric opposite of Presbyterianism. The 
ponies are running and the betting is at 
fever pitch. Liquor tries to rival the 
Atlantic Ocean in volume. Difficult to 
sleep because of night reveling. A_har- 
rassed Presbyterian seeks refuge in Ocean 
City, only 15 miles away, where the 
lingering spirit of an ancient Methodism 
still affords some assurance of decency 
and quiet. 


Men of Distinction. It is only “men 
of distinction” who drink a widely ad- 
vertised brand of whiskey. It has been 
my sad experience to meet such men of 
distinction in our prisons, to rescue them 
in a drunken condition from under pool 
tables, to try to supervise them on parole, 
to see the pitiful creatures stand before 
a judge trying to explain why they had 
beaten their wife and children. If these 
are America’s men of distinction may 
God help America. 


The “Fringe” Sects. Dr. Henry Pitt 
Van Dusen has rendered an enormous 
contribution to the cause of Christ by 
pointing out in The Christian Centur 
(Aug. 17) that some of the so-called 
“fringe’’ sects have more zeal for Christ 
than do some of the larger denominations. 
He makes no mention of Christian Scien- 
tists or Mormons, with both of whose 
groups I have had close contact, and | 
would add as a footnote to his statesman- 
like article that these latter sects also 
have more zeal than do some of the rest 
of us Protestants. Indeed the lack of real 
zeal in conventional Protestantism is a 
bit frightening. 
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THE MAKING OF THE HYMNBOOK (5) 


Some of the Hymn Texts 


HE churchman who is devoted to 

hymns will find scores, probably 
hundreds, of familiar hymns as he first 
turns the pages of The Hymnbook. Since 
a large number of superior hymns found 
in The Hymnbook have not heretofore 
been available in some of our denom- 
inational hymnals, I should like to single 
out and recommend nine of these hymns 
which are among my favorites. I wish 
there were space to introduce many more. 
Obviously another writer would make a 
different selection. I shall group them 
under several topical headings. 
Praise 

A strong plea for an abundance of 
hymns of objective praise has been well 
answered, it seems to me. In addition 
to many of the seventy-five metrical 
psalms, I would suggest the following 
hymns: 

1. “Father, we praise Thee, now the 
night is over.” This magnificent morn- 
ing hymn, ascribed to Gregory the Great 
(540-604 A.D.), is thoroughly singable 
with the French church melody Christe 
Sanctorum. It should be sung with 
spirit, preferably in unison. 

2. “Immortal, invisible, God only wise.” 
Many of our congregations have already 
become acquainted with this sturdy 
Welsh tune St. Denio (sometimes called 
Joanna) since it has been widely sung as 
an anthem arranged by Eric Thiman. 

“O God, Thou art the Father.’ One 
hymn by St. Columba, Christ is the 
world’s Redeemer, was mentioned several 
weeks ago. I earnestly recommend this 
other Columba hymn, O God, Thou are 
the Father, with its stirring Irish folk 
melody Durrow strongly harmonized by 
David Evans of Wales. To my knowl- 
edge, neither of these Columba hymns 
has appeared before in North American 
hymnals. 


The Holy Scriptures 

4. “Book of books, our people's 
strength.” Canon Percy Dearmer wrote 
this hymn “‘to express the modern appre- 
ciation of the Bible.’’ Sung to the lovely 
chorale melody, Liebster Jesu, this text 
will give new insight into the meaning 
and power of God’s Word. 


Life and Ministry of Christ 

5. “O sing a song of Bethlehem.” Not 
many hymns encompass the whole earthly 
life and ministry of Jesus. This text by 
the eminent Presbyterian hymnologist, 
Louis Benson, devotes a stanza each to 
our Lord’s nativity, boyhood, active min- 
istry, death and resurrection. The Eng- 
lish traditional melody Kingsfold, har- 
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monized by R. Vaughan Williams, is a 
fine vehicle for the text. 


The Ecumenical Church 

6. “Hope of the world, Thou Christ 
of great compassion.” Dr. Georgia Hark- 
ness’ recent hymn was catapulated into 
international fame through its selection 
by the Hymn Scciety of America for use 
at the Evanston meeting of the World 
Council of Churches. Like Dr. Benson’s 
hymn mentioned above, this text, stanza 
by stanza, gives the significance of the 
events in Jesus’ life for the world today. 

7. “Remember all the people.” 1 ven- 
ture to predict that Dr. Dearmer’s hymn 
with its vivid picturization of the mission 
fields will qucikly become a favorite, es- 
pecially with children and young people. 
The old Bohemian Brethren tune Far- 
Off Lands with its lilt and its A-A-B-A 
pattern will insure its popularity. 

8. “Hills of the north, rejoice.” This 
is a glorious call to Christians in the four 
corners of the earth to proclaim the good 
news of freedom in Christ. Martin 
Shaw’s music Little Cornard sets forth 
the text vitally. 

The Inner Life 

9. “Make me a captive, Lord.” Nearly 
everyone knows and loves George Mathe- 
son’s O Love that wilt not let me go. Not 
nearly enough pecple are acquainted with 
his other hymn Make me a _ captive, 
Lord. The essence of Christian commit- 
ment is contained in the paradoxes of 
these lines. I agree with President Wal- 
lace Alston of Agnes Scott College who 


said that he considers this hymn one of 
the finest ever written. 

This text has been widely available 
with either the rather tiresome tune, Leo- 
minster, or with the Welsh melody, 
Llanllyfni. This latter tune, though beau- 
tiful, unfortunately has not caught on, 
mainly, I believe, because of lack of 
thematic repetition. Therefore the con- 
tent committee decided to set the text to 
St. Bride. This short meter tune has 
the virility, the thematic repetition, and 
the emotional intensity to support these 
great words. 


At Chapel Hill 


Presbyterian pastors throughout North 
Carolina who have students at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina have been writ- 
ten by the Chapel Hill pastor, Vance 
Barron, that he and his associates will 
be glad to arrange for pastors to have a 
meal with the young people from their 
church when they are in the vicinity of 
Chapel Hill—let them know in advance 
and they will make the arrangements. 


Our Supreme Need 


We moderns with all our pride in our 
boasted civilization are back where that 
ancient world was when it first confronted 
Christ. We are desperately in need of 
salvation! 

It is a humiliating experience for an 
individual or a whole generation to have 
to acknowledge that it needs to be saved, 
but only a blind man can fail to see that 
that is our situation now.— Harry EMEr- 
SON FospIck. 


Group Seeks College Support 


New York (SpeciaL)—Plans to mo- 
bilize the support of laymen for the na- 
tion’s Protestant church-related colleges 
were announced today by Hunter B. 
Blakely, Richmond, Va., chairman cf a 
group working on this movement. Dr. 
Blakely is secretary of the division of 
higher education of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. 

As a preliminary step to the formation 
of a national committee of church men, 
Dr. Blakely has called a meeting in 
Chicago on Dec. 9-10 of outstanding 
church laymen. This group will map out 
a nationwide approach to the problem of 
adequate support of the colleges, now 
numbering nearly 500, Dr. Blakely said. 

The movement is sponsored by United 
Church Men and the Commission on 
Christian Higher Education, both units 


of the National Council of Churches. 

Dr. Blakely said that most church col- 
leges are suffering from the situation fac- 
ing all private colleges—inabilitv of 
tuition charges to cover the cost of a 
student’s education. He declared that 
the churches will either have to increase 
their support drastically or turn higher 
education over to the state. 

“These church-related colleges laid the 
foundations for the Christian ethos that 
marks American culture,’ he added. 
“Failure to maintain these colleges at 
full strength will mean the losing of 
much of the Christian foundation of 
American life. To keep their place, the 
church-related institutions must have able 
faculties and well-equipped laboratories 
and other facilities.” 


bo | 
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EDITORIAL 


On Which Side 
Are the Newspapers? 














A follow-up on our Sept. 19 survey of 
the claims of current popular “‘faith- 
healers” indicates that despite the fact 
that the story went to many newspapers 
and the wire services, not a line about it 
is allowed to get into the columns of these 
papers, 

This may support what Carroll R. 
Stegall, Jr., reported about Atlanta 
papers in his run-in with one of the heal- 
ers in that city. It followed his arrest 
for “disturbing public worship” and his 
consequent fine which he declined to 
appeal. He did hope that since the papers 
had publicized his arrest and fine they 
would give some space to his story about 
the incident, especially since they solic- 
ited it, but his hopes were in vain. 

The chief item in the situation was 
that Stegall was attempting to help an 
elderly man into the “healing line” and 
that it was by the specific permission of 
the “healer” himself to do what he was 
arrested for doing. 

When the case was concluded, the re- 
porter who wrote the first story of the 
arrest asked for more details, which were 
given him as a basis for his story. Despite 
the expressed sympathetic interest of the 
reporter, his paper carried not a line of 
the fact that Mr. Stegall was in the meet- 
ing by permission. 

The Churches of Christ of Atlanta of- 
fered a challenge to the healer to pro- 
duce a single person who could be pro- 
nounced cured by reputable authorities 
(as has been done in other citics without 


ever having any such “cured” person 
presented ). However, leaders of these 
churches said the local papers refused 


them space for this purpose. 
Mr. Stegall thinks these papers are 
intimidated or are fearful of losing the 
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advertising revenues of the people who 
are caught up in these “healing” move- 
ments. That would seem unlikely, but 
in view of the function of a newspaper 
it is a bit difficult to explain such a situ- 
ation. 

We are proudly told that the newspaper 
is the defender of the public welfare; it 
it dedicated to reporting the facts without 
fear or favor; it is a great 
against evil. 

But here are millions of sufferers, 
people led astray and victimized by all 
kinds of fraudulent claims, and the news- 
papers (so far as we have seen) keep 
silent. 

It is understandable that papers don’t 
want to get involved in what may seem to 
be a religious controversy. ‘They may 
lack the qualifications of pronouncing 
en the validity of the movement, but they 
can at least print news about it and they 
can seek the opinions of reputable doc- 
tors, well regarded ministers and the 
leaders of the churches, even if they 
never take any editorial position them- 
selves, 

For newspapers to touch these church 
or religious affairs lightly is very inter- 
esting. They do not always follow such 
procedure and what the criterion is we 
cannot be sure. If the matter has to 
do with alcoholic beverages and anything 
churchmen or church bodies have to say 
about that issue, the papers are not 
timid. Neither do many of them hesitate 
to jump into a situation where they think 
some minister or church leader needs to 
be “put in his place” on other questions. 

For instance, one of the papers that 
would not touch the story about the 
“healers,” gave a four-column headline 
to the David Lawrence attack on Eugene 
Carson Blake’s Constitution Day address 
(see page 5). We are reluctant to be- 
lieve that this was acceptable simply 
because the editor is a Roman Catholic 
and the Lawrence protest was such as to 
win Roman Catholic favor. Neither can 
we believe that treatment of the “faith 
healers” is because of any kind of sym- 
pathy for them. 


crusader 


We are a bit troubled, however, that 
such important organs of information, 
which consider themselves to be deeply 
concerned about the welfare of the gen- 
eral public, should, by failing even to 
report newsworthy discussions, help the 
fraudulent “healers” fasten their grip 
upon suffering and hopeful people. 


PRESSTIME — Nov, after writing 
these words we see Bob Considine’s syn- 
dicated article which obviously appeared 
in many papers across the country. The 
question now is posed, Although the same 
material was sent to many papers (just 
what Considine had), will no paper 
originate the story? Must it be syndi- 
cated? Further, is it only papers using 
Hearst’s International News Service that 
would carry this story ? 


Titanic Story 


Many a sermon is going to have one 
of its choice illustrations ruined when 
the story of the sinking of the Titanic 
is published Nov. 28 by Henry Holt & 
Co. Walter Lord, who interviewed as 
many as possible of the survivors of this 
April 14, 1912 disaster, will report that 
the ship’s band did not play “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee.” During most of the 
evening it played jazz, closing its pro- 
gram with the Episcopal hymn, “Au- 
tumn.”” The Lord book will be called, 
A Night to Remember ($3.50). 


Holding the Ladder 


A correspondent wrote a letter to a 
Methodist paper in another state recently, 
trying to reconcile occasional newspaper 
editorials about the highway death toll 
and what the newspaper is doing to con- 
tribute to it. 

The writer pointed to pages filled with 
advertising designed to sell more liquor, 
Then the contributor said: 

“The beckoning ads boost the destruc- 
tive stuff as incentive to your happiness 
on vacations, social affairs and modern 
gatherings. 

“As the newspaper publishes these ads 
we are prone to wonder if it ever occurs 
to the publisher that he is playing a large 
part in helping to influence drivers, and 
especially young people, to buy and use the 
product that he delights in putting before 
the public’s attention. 

“I cannot help feeling that no newspaper 
or magazine that carries liquor advertise- 
ments has any decent right to condemn 
the results of what he is literally urging 
others to patronize. 

“There is an age-old adage: ‘He who 
holds the ladder is as guilty as the thief.’ ” 


Church Organist 

A Brookings, S. D., church organist, 
after 44 years, can now take an occa- 
sional Sunday off because her 13-year- 
old grandchild is being trained to play 
the instrument. 

In the face of applause of the organ- 
ist’s faithful service, let us inject a serious 
question. Why should any such situa- 
tion be allowed to go on? 

In any church or community why 
should one individual be allowed to 
monopolize such a place of service and 
responsibility ? 

It has long been our conviction—and 
occasionally emphasized here—that every 
church should require, as a part of the 
organist’s responsibility, that at least 
one other person be in training for the 
job all the time at the church’s expense. 





*k * x 


Youth today has abandoned solitude 
for pack-running, for predatory assembly, 
for great collectivities that bury, if they 
do not destroy, individuality. . The 
fee they pay for initiation is abandon- 
ment of self and immersion in the herd. 
—Rosert L. LINDER. 
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WHY GOD DOES NOT ALWAYS 
ACT PLEASANTLY 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“The day of the Lord is great and very 
terrible; who can endure it ?’’—Joel 2:11. 


T IS CLEAR, as we reflected last week, 
J that God’s acts are by no means al- 
ways pleasant. They cannot be. Why is 
this ? 

First of all, this is a world of sin. Sin 
infects all of human life. There are 
those who go so far as to believe that if 
no man had ever sinned, no tiger would 
ever have killed another tiger, no fish 
in the sea would swallow a smaller fish, 
nothing would have died or been hurt, 
on all this planet; that earthquakes and 
volcanoes and the anopheles mosquito 
were created solely because of man’s sin. 

The present writer considers this a 
notion without any foundation in fact. 
Sabre-tooth tigers fought to the death long 
before man arrived on the scene; and it 
is reasonable to suspect that if Adam had 
been as good as gold, but had gone to 
live on a volcano or somewhere along a 
geological fault-line, he would have had 
to take the consequences. 

However, one does not have to indulge 
in absurdities to admit the fact of sin 
and what it has done to the human race. 
Our lives are infected by it, our institu- 
tions are weakened by it—not only weak- 
ened, but their very patterns are mis- 
shapen. Our theology expresses it blunt- 
ly: Man is corrupt, or (the same idea 
in slang) man is a rotter. How much of 
a rotter? Theological opinions differ; 
but they all agree that man cannot dream 
anything, plan anything, build anything, 
without rotten spots. 


ECOND, God has a concern for this 

world, especially for man. God's 
idea of what the world ought to be is not 
the same as man’s idea. God desires 
good for man. How strong the desire 
of God is we dare not even imagine; but 
it is surely more than a wish. God does 
not say to the world, Well, if that is the 
way you want it, all right. (He does this 
sometimes, to be sure; but the results are 
dreadful and it is one of his most effective 
ways of punishing men, just to give them 
up and let them do as they like.) 

Now if God’s desire is more than a 
simple wish, but a divine Intention, a 
Will, then he is certain to do something 
about it if he can. (And if he cannot, 
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he surely does not deserve to be called 
God.) Some religions think of God 
watching the human race, as it were, 
from the side-lines, from the press box, 
from the judge’s stand. But the Jewish 
religion and our own Christianity affirm 
that God takes an active part in history. 
So much so, that historical events are 
often called in the Bible the mighty 
“acts of God.” Now if the world is 
sinful, and if God does anything about it, 
then his acts simply cannot all be pleas- 
ant. That should be so clear that no 
one could be surprised by it. 

There is one figure of speech for God 
often used in the Bible, and another never 
used there, but still good, both of which 
bring out the necessary unpleasantness of 
much of God’s dealings with men. First, 
God is Judge. He is not like the judge of 
a horse-race or horse show, deciding which 
animal is the fastest or the best-trained. 
He is like the judge in a criminal court; 
he passes sentences, not opinions. Now 
a courtroom is not exactly a pleasant 
place, though to some persons it is fas- 
cinating. A courtroom is where you learn 
the worst about the worst people—and 
sometimes indeed the worst about people 
you hadn’t thought could be so bad. Now 
the judge does not sit up there swabbing 
his eyes and saying, O dear, oh dear! He 
passes sentence, and there is just no way 
of making those sentences pleasant. A 
judge who arranges things so that a man 
sent up (say) for peddling narcotics, can 
run a mail order business from a well- 
furnished apartment, we should all feel 
ought to be in the pen himself. Granted 
that penalties ought to be remedial and 
not merely retributive, remedial sentences 
are still unpleasant. So if God is Judge, 
then his sentences cannot always be pleas- 
ant, and indeed, the world being what it 
is, they can never be. 


HERE is another figure of speech 
which is not used in the Bible—that 
of a Surgeon. This is partly because the 
people who wrote the Bible came from 
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a culture in which surgery was nearly 
unknown; but also because what surgeons 
there were, were all tied up with magic 
and superstition, and generally most in- 
efficient. Everybody for whom the Bible 
was first written knew and _ respected 
judges, so God could be called Judge. 
But most of them did not know surgeons, 
and had little reason to respect them, 
so that God could not be called Surgeon. 

In our time things have changed. Many 
readers of these pages owe their lives to 
surgery—perhaps owe their birth in the 
first place to a good surgeon. Without 
irreverence but with real gratitude we 
may speak of God as the great Surgeon. 
But who has ever devised a way of mak- 
ing operations pleasant? 

The writer’s one lone operation will 
always be remembered, for various rea- 
sons. One of them being the expression 
on the nurses’ faces. One couldn't see 
what was going on, one couldn’t (thanks 
to modern anaesthetics) feel much but 
strain; and the nurses were pretty well 
swathed. But one could see their eyes, 
and it was plain that they didn’t like 
what they were looking at. They would 
have liked to be elsewhere. So would the 
patient; but the blood-sucking machine 
buzzed and gurgled on and on, and the 
operation proceeded according to plan. 
Well, you can thank the surgeon after- 
wards, but you can’t say, “Thanks for 
a wonderful time!” 


Pte the Surgeon operates on men 
individually and on men collectively 
in their institutions, their cultures, their 
nations. Without his operations the world 
would have perished long ago. The scars 
remain; but they are scars on living tis- 
sue, thanks to God’s hard but merciful 
skill. For the operations of a surgeon 
are not primarily to demonstrate his deft- 
ness, they are to restore one who has been 
lost to society. And after all, is not 
God in the Bible called Healer? “He 
has torn, that he may heal us... he will 
raise us up, that we may live before 
him” (Hosea 6:1,2). 

The pleasant way to deal with cancer 
is to put salve on it. But the knife of 
God cuts deep; his ways are not always 
pleasant, because his will is for our heal- 
ing. 
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Women Missionaries Call 
Sabotage Charge Nonsense 


Hone Kone (rNs)—The first two 
American women missionaries to be re- 
leased by the Chinese Communists under 
the Geneva agreements labeled as ‘‘non- 
sense”’ the sabotage charges under which 
they were convicted. 

The women who arrived here after four 
and a half years’ captivity were Dorothy 
May Middleton and Sara Lee Perkins, 
Protestant missionaries arrested at Lien- 
hsein, Kwantung Province, in February, 
1951 

Miss Perkins, 63, a native of Tennille, 
Ga., served in China for 27 years as a 
missionary and nurse for the Presby- 
terian (USA) Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Miss Middleton, 42, a native of 
Iowa, was a nurse in the service of the 
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Mission to Lepers of the Cicero (Ill.) 
Bible church. Both were working at a 
missionary colony for leper children in 
Lienhsien when arrested. 


Tired but Well 

The women appeared in good physical 
and mental condition although tired. 

They said they were kept in separate 
rooms in the same buildings in Samkong 
Village, then in Kukong and in a Canton 
prison—and finally met on Sept. 11 when 
thev were called before a Communist 
Council in Canton. They were told then 
they would be deported. 


MISS WAGNER FREED 


Miss Maria M. Wagner, R. N., a retired 
Presbyterian, USA, missionary was allowed 
to cross the border between Communist 
China and Hong Kong on Sept. 16. She 
had not been in prison or under house 
arrest but was restricted in her activities 
during the past four years. Giving up ac- 
tive missionary work in 1946, she an- 
nounced her intention of spending the 
rest of her life in China. Because of this 
her name never appeared on State De- 
partment lists of those denied visas. 

She is a member of the Holland church, 
Philadelphia, and her missionary support 
was underwritten by the Philadelphia 
North Presbyterial society. 
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Miss Perkins described her cell as 
“15 lengths of my foot in one direction 
and 7% in the other.” She said the first 
time she was called up for questioning 
the Communists “told me if I would tell 
on others they would treat me lightly, but 
if not ‘we may shoot you or treat you 
very cruelly.’ ” 

“T replied,” she said, ““You may shoot 
me tomorrow, but I will tell the truth.” 

“Of course, the Chinese government 
was not justified in arresting us,”’ Miss 
Perkins declared, “because we were not 
guilty and they knew it. 

“We are no spies, we are missicnaries. 
The charges against us were nonsense.” 


“Signed Some Papers”’ 

Miss Middleton said she had “signed 
some papers which I believe were con- 
fessions in 1952 or 1953.” She said she 
wrote “some things from my point of 
view—that I was a Christian and that 
I was sorry if I had said anything con- 
trary to their belief.” 

“IT probably had done things contrary 
to their ideas,’ she added, ‘‘but as a 
Christian, I would never go back on 
God.” 

The missionary declined to be more 
specific, saying she feared to bring down 
reprisals on Chinese friends. 


Divided Family Faces 
Religious Problem 


INDIANOPOLIS, IND. (RNS)—Superior 
Court Judge L. Niblack has been asked 
to decide whether a father, who is a Je- 
hovah’s Witness, can be held in contempt 
of court for teaching his interpretation 
of the Bible to his young son whose Pres- 
byterian mother was awarded custody of 
the child in a divorce case. 

Isabel L. Bennett charged her former 
husband, John FE. Bennett, a pharmacist 
in nearly Clermont, with violating Judge 
Niblack’s order to “let the child alone 
as to religious growth.”’ The order was 
a part of the divorce decree. 

Mr. Bennett's attorney, Irving L- Fink, 
argued that the portion of the decree in 
question is a violation of the father’s con- 
stitutional rights of freedom of religion 
and speech. 

Mrs. Bennett testified that the 10-year- 
old boy stopped going to Presbyterian 
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to a battery of tests. 


SEMINARY BEGINNING—Now, the theological sem- 
inaries, like most colleges, subject entering students 
At Louisville Seminary the 44 new _ dents. 





students had a round of papers to fill in, tests to take 


en 


and speeches to hear as they began the new year. The 

Louisville Seminary recorded a record total of 160 stu- 

Norman A. Horner was installed as dean and 
professor of missions. 








Sunday school last July 31 after taking 
a two-week vacation trip with his father. 
She also said that her former husband 
declared: “I will teach the boy my in- 
terpretation of the Bible until I die.” 

William H. Traylor, her attorney, con- 
tended that Mr. Bennett has a right to 
teach his religion to anyone in the world 
“except one individual, his son.” He 
said Mrs. Bennett’s rearing of John as 
a Presbyterian had the approval of the 
court and that “‘it is not fitting for a child 
to have two religions when he is young.” 

Judge Niblack took the request for a 
contempt citation under advisement. 

The Benn:tts were divorced in April, 
1954. 


Rockefeller Gift Provides 
For World Council Studies 


New York (RNs)—John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. has given $260,000 to the 
World Council of Churches for projects 
by its study division. 

The gift was announced here by Sam- 
uel McCrea Cavert, American secretary 
of the World Council. He said it in- 
cludes grants for these purposes: 

1. A special study of Christian respon- 
sibility in areas of “rapid social change,” 
especially in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. This is the main project of the 
Council’s Division of Studies for the 
next three years. 


2. Study projects in the field of the 


Unity of the Church, the World Mission 
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of the Church, and Christianity and 
War. 

3. Housing accommodations for the 
staff of the Council’s Ecumenical Insti- 
tute at Chateau de Bossey near Geneva. 
The institute was established ten years 
ago, with the help of an initial gift from 
Mr. Rockefeller, as a center of confer- 
ences, retreats and studies in the interest 
of world-wide Christian cooperation and 
service. The present gift is designed, in 


part, to complete the institute’s physical 
equipment. 


Five Objectives 

The study of Christian responsibility 
in areas of rapid change will have these 
goals: 

To clarify and sharpen the Christian 
contribution to revelant social ethics in 
such areas; 

To arouse Christian leadership in the 
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West and in Africa and Asia to assum- 
ing greater responsibility for the solution 
of the social problems of these areas; 

To gather facts about the current situ- 
ation, as they bear upon the problems of 
social ethics, and facts about some con- 
crete projects of assistance as they con- 
cern the general social problems involved ; 

To evaluate existing work of social 
import, especially that carried on by 
Christian agencies, to determine its re- 
levance to the present scene of rapid 
social change. 


Regional Conferences 

In regard to the study on “The Unity 
of the Church,” the Council’s Study Di- 
vision revealed plans for a series of re- 
gional conferences which aim to bring 
into the open “the most difficult of con- 
crete issues in the whole field of church 
unity.” It said clergy and laity will par- 
ticipate in these discussions on a broader 
basis than has been attempted in the past. 

As part of the study of “The Church 
and War” a “high-level commission” of 
lay and clergy leaders will attempt to 
draft a statement on this subject for sub- 
mission to Christians throughout the 
world. 


Buttrick Comments on 
Billy Graham and Union 


Opinions about Billy Graham and also 
about Presbyterian reunion were quoted 
from George A. Buttrick in his recent 
week of preaching in Atlanta. 

There for a series of sermons at Trin- 
ity Presbyterian Church, Dr. Buttrick, 
now of Harvard, told a newspaper report- 
er that instead of a religious revival in 
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this country he prefers to describe the 
current phenomenon as “a sort of pre- 
vailing religious climate.” 

The skies are bluer now than they 
have been in the past, he said. 

“Since the Renaissance, religion has 
been at an ebb—the increase in church 
membership has never been much more 
than the increase in population,” he said. 
“There are some indications now that 
the ebb has ceased. Whether the flow 
has begun yet or not is another question” 


A Sincere Man 

What about Billy Graham, he was 
asked. He replied: 

“I tremendously respect him as a man 
who believes in the validity and power 
of the gospel. He is a sincere man if I 
ever saw one.” 

At the same time, he said, he does not 
believe that Billy Graham’s evangelistic 
success is indicative of any religious re- 
vival. 

‘Pure emotional response such as Billy 
gets is seldom any basis for a permanent, 
meaningful revival,” he said. 

Such a revival, he added, must come 
from a deeper well-spring in mankind. 
It must be something thought out and 
decided in calmness. Such a revival could 


Start any place, at any time, he said. It 
could even start outside the church and 
move into it. 

“After all,” he said, “the disciples 
were 12 men against a church at that 
time.”’ 


First, Friends 

Asked about the possibilities of even- 
tual national unification of the Presby- 
terian Church, Dr. Buttrick said he be- 
lieves it will come. 

‘But only friends who know each other 
well can unite. We must accomplish 
that first and unification will be auto- 
matic,” he said. 


Churchmen’s Luncheon 

Going into its second year is a Friday 
luncheon for the: men of Second church, 
Richmond, Va., and other men of the 
downtown area. Geared to 45 minutes 
including everything, the schedule sees 
100 men or so down the serving line, out 
of the dining room and into the chapel for 
a 15-minute period of worship, with a 
10-minute talk by the pastor, Frederick 
H. Olert. Committees schedule meetings 
in conjunction with the luncheon and 
take time out for the worship, then go 
back to work. 


‘Bowels’ in the Old Testament 
By LUTHER A. WEIGLE 


The word “bowels” is used twenty- 
eight times in the King James Version of 
the Old Testament. It is used literally 
in Numbers 5:22; 2 Samuel 20:10; 2 
Chronicles 21:15, 18, 19; Psalm 22:14; 
109:18. It is used for the stomach in 
Job 20:14 and Ezekiel 3:3; 7:19. It 
denotes the womb in Genesis 25:23; 
Psalm 71:6; Isaiah 49:1. It denotes 
the male organs of procreation in Genesis 
15:4; 2 Samuel 7:12; 16:11; 2 Chron- 
icles 32:21; Isaiah 48:19. “He that 
shall come forth out of thine own bowels” 
is an unnecessary and misleading cir- 
cumlccution for “‘your own son.” 

In ten cases the word “bowels” is used 
to denote feelings or emotions. Jeremiah’s 
cry, ‘““My bowels, my bowels!” means 
“My anguish, my anguish!” (4:19). 
Job’s plaint, ““My bowels boiled,” means 
“My heart is in turmoil” (30:27). “My 
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bowels are troubled” (Lamentations 
1:20; 2:11) is better translated “‘my soul 
is in tumult.” 

The King James rendering of Song of 
Solomon 5:4, “my bowels were moved for 
him,” is changed by the American Stand- 
ard Version to ‘‘my heart was moved for 
him.” The Revised Standard Version, 
relying upon a slightly different Hebrew 
text, reads “‘my heart was thrilled within 


” 


me. 

“The sounding of thy bowels” is a 
strange expression concerning God (Isa- 
iah 63:15); it means “the yearning of 
thy heart.” This entire verse is recast 
and more correctly stated in the revised 
versions. See also Isaiah 16:11. 

It is said of Joseph (Genesis 43:30) 
that “his bowels did yearn upon his 
brother,”’ which means “his heart yearned 
for his brother.” Similar expressions are 
found in 1 Kings 3:26 and Jeremiah 
31:20. 
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THE BAPTISM OF JESUS 


Sunday School Lesson for October 16, 1955 
Luke 3:1-38; Print 2b-8a,15-22 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


The Synoptic Gospels, and the Gospel 
according to John as well, all agree that 
the Christian movement began with the 
ministry of John, the Baptist. Matthew 
and Mark tell us nothing of his early life. 
Luke informs us that he was the son 
of a priest named Zechariah and Eliza- 
beth, his wife, who was a cousin of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus (1:5-24,57- 
80). Jesus and John were therefore 
second cousins, but there is no record 
that they ever met. 

John grew up in a pious home which 
nourished a vital hope that God was 
about to redeem his people (1:68). We 
know nothing about his early life, except 
that he grew and waxed strong in spirit 
and (probably after the death of his 
parents) retired into the wilderness or 
desert country of Judah. He subsisted 
there on locusts, an insect of the same 
family as the grasshopper, and on the 
honey of the wild bee, a common diet in 
Palestine to very recent times. He wore 
a garment of camel’s hair, coarse but 
durable, held together by a leather girdle 
or belt. 

John began his ministry in the 15th 
vear of the reign of Tiberius Caesar, 
probably in the early part of A.D. 26, 
when he himself was about thirty vears 
of age. Luke tells us that Pilate was 
governor of Judah at the time; Herod 
Antipas, called king by courtesy, was 
tetrarch of Galilee; his half-brother 
Philip, tetrarch of the regions northeast 
of Palestine; Lysanias, of whom we 
know nothing, the tetrarch of Abilene, 
a country near Damascus. Annas, shrewd 
and unscrupulous, had been deposed from 
the priesthood, and Caiaphas, his son- 
in-law substituted, but Annas still re- 
tained control, and was High Priest ac- 
tually, though not in name. 

John carried on his work in ‘all the 
region about the Jordan,” particularly, 
it would seem, in the sparsely settled low- 
er Jordan Valley. He did not need to 
seek out the crowds, apparently, for the 
crowds, stirred by his striking figure and 
compelled by his message, came to him. 
As Mark says, ‘There went out to him all 
the country of Judea, and all they of 
Jerusalem. 


I. The Call to Repentance 

Matthew puts his message in a nut- 
shell: “In those days came John the 
Baptist preaching . . ., ‘Repent, for the 
Kingdom of heaven is at hand.’ ” 

To the Jews who heard John’s message, 
the Kingdom of God meant two things: 
(1) the reign of God over men, and es- 
pecially over Israel; (2) the blessings of 
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Gcd which men, especially Israel, would 
enjoy when God’s reign became a fact. 
The expectation of a divine kingdom was 
based on the promise made to David 
by Nathan (II Samuel 7:12-15), a prom- 
ise which had been enlarged and expand- 
ed by a long line of poets and prophets 
(e.g., Amos 7:9-15; Isaiah 11:1-5; 
Psalm 72). Many other ideas had been 
added by tradition. In the time of Christ 
there were diverse ideas regarding the 
nature of the Kingdom. Almost all, how- 
ever, expected a worldly kingdom in which 
the power of Rome should be broken, 
and Israel made supreme among the na- 
tions. The spiritually minded included 
the universal acceptance of God’s will. 

Jchn’s ideas differed from those of his 
contemporaries in at least two respects, 
It was commonly supposed that all loyal 
Jews would enjoy its benefits. John in- 
sisted that only those who were morally 
worthy would be accepted (see Luke 
3:7-8). Therefore the Kingdom would 
be preceded by a judgment. “Even now,” 
he affirmed, ‘the ax is laid to the root of 
the trees, every tree, therefore, that does 
not bear good fruit is cut down and 
thrown into the fire.” 

In order that the nation might be 
prepared for this divine judgment, John 
called upon his hearers to repent, and, as 
a token of their moral renewal, to be bap- 
tized of him in the Jordan. Probably 
John took over the rite of baptism from 
the Jews, who were accustomed certainly 
at a later date, and probably in John’s 
day, to baptize proselytes (both adults 
and infants—by immersion) to the Jew- 
ish faith. The Jews baptized proselytes 
to indicate that they needed to be morally 
cleansed before being counted among the 
people of God; John insisted that all 
men, without exception, needed this moral 
and spiritual rebirth. 

He doubted if all who offered them- 
selves for baptism correctly understood 
or genuinely accepted God’s will for their 
lives, and were therefore truly repentant. 
There came before his eves a picture of 
snakes wriggling from a burning field. 
“You brood of vipers,” he cried, “Who 
warned vou to flee from the wrath to 
come?” He knew most Jews counted 
on sharing the Messianic blessedness be- 
cause they were the descendants of Abra- 
ham. He wished to convince them that 
good character rather than right ancestry 
was essential. ‘Bear fruits that befit 
repentance,” he demanded, “for I tell you, 
God is able from these stones to raise 
up children to Abraham.” 


The true prophet reminds us in every 


age that there is a moral order in the 
universe which cannot be violated with 
impunity. “Even now,” John declared, 
“the ax is laid to the root of the trees; 
every tree therefore that does not bear 
good fruit is cut down and thrown into 
the fire.’ The judgment which John 
foresaw came a generation later in the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

Ernest Fremont Tittle, in his study of 
The Gospel According to Luke, reminds 
us of how Frederick W. Robertson, in 
similar fashion, foresaw, midway in the 
19th century, the tragic happenings of 
the first half of the 20th: 

“That which is built on selfishness [Eu- 
ropean civilization] can not stand. There- 
fore we who have observed the ways of 
God in the past are waiting in quiet but 
awful expectation until he shall confound 
this system as He has confounded those 
which have gone before. And it may be 
affected by convulsions more terrible and 
bloody than the world has yet seen. While 
men are talking of peace and of the great 
progress of civilization, there is heard in 
the distance the noise of armies gathering 
rank on rank: east and west, north and 
south are rolling toward us the crushing 
thunders of universal war.” 

“The ax is laid at the root of the 
trees,” Tittle adds, ‘‘whenever human 
policies are guided by pride, greed, self- 
ishness, and lust for power.” 

The people kept asking him (this is 
the force of the Greek tense): “What 
must we do to prove our repentance?” 
John replied, ‘“Those who have clothing 
or food beyond your immediate needs 
share them with those who lack.” Tax 
collectors in like manner were advised 
to quit their grafting and to collect from 
the people only what was due. Soldiers 
were warned against blackmail and ex- 
tortion (evils to which the military living 
off a conquered nation were especially 
liable), and bidden to be satisfied with 
their wages. John did not mean that 
laboring men were to be content with 
their wages in all ages, or that the soldiers 
to whom he spoke were never to seek 
higher wages. They were to be content, 
rather, with their lawful wages, they were 
not to add to them through pillage, as 
soldiers at that time were accustomed to 
do. 

The Greek word to repent means to 
change one’s mind, to change one’s way 
of living. John’s advice to the people, 
to the tax collectors and soldiers makes it 
clear that for him it meant primarily a 
changed way of living in regard to one’s 
fellowmen—a refusal to take advantage 
of one’s neighbor, a readiness to share 
with those in need. Is this attitude essen- 
tial today if one is to enjoy the blessings 
of the Kingdom? Is one to avoid the di- 
vine judgment? What would John say 
today to various groups if they asked him 
—what must we do? To politicians, busi- 
ness men, labor leaders, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, educators and ministers? To the 
boys and girls of the high school of your 
town? To your social set? To you? 
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Il. The Proclamation of the 

Messiah 

The people of John’s time were expect- 
ing the Kingdom of God to be established 
at any moment by one especially anointed 
for that purpose by God—the Messiah, 
or Christ. It was generally believed that 
this Messiah would be a son of David, 
that his kingdom would be an earthly 
one, composed of Jews and _proselytes, 
to which the surrounding peoples would 
be subjec t. 

At a time when such beliefs were gen- 
eral it is not strange that the appearance 
of Jchn—such a prophet as had not 
been seen for generations—set people to 
wondering whether he himself was the 
Christ. The feeling grew so strong that 
later the Sanhedrim thought it wise to 
send a formal deputaticn to ascertain 
John’s own belief on the subject. If 
he had been a different man, John might 
have taken advantage of the opportunity 
and ridden on the crest of the wave. But 
John was honest and he knew the limi- 
tations of his own personality and mis- 
“] baptize you with water,” he 
said; “but he who is mightier than I is 
coming, the thong of whose sandals I 
am not worthy to untie. John baptized 
in water symbolizing the moral cleansing 
that the new age demanded. The Mes- 
siah, he declared, would baptize in the 
Holy Spirit and in fire. ‘The fire would 
burn away the evil; the Spirit would give 
power to do right. John exhorted men 
to take no advantage of their neighbor, 
to share with those who were in need. 
The Messiah would give men the desire, 
the strength so to live. 

“His winnowing fork is in his hand, 
to clear his threshing floor and to gather 
the wheat into his granary, but the chaff 
he will burn with unquenchable fire,” 
added John. ‘The reference here is to a 
winnowing shovel with which the mingled 
grain and chaff, after being threshed, 
were thrown into the air that the steady 
west wind might blow away the chaff, 
leaving the grain behind. ‘The burning 
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with fire is a figure for complete destruc- 
tion. The whole verse is descriptive 
in highly figurative language of a work 
of judgment by which evils should be 
thoroughly purged out of the nation and 
the Kingdom of God established (cf. 
Malachi 4:1-3). John’s prophecy was 
net fulfilled probably in the way that 
he expected or so soon as he anticipated, 
but it came to pass, as we have seen, in 
part at least, in A.D. 70, when the Jew- 
ish nation was destroyed by Rome after 
one of the most terrible sieges in history. 
Further illustrations of the same prin- 
ciple have been seen in our own day. The 
Kingdom will come, we can be sure, only 
as men are baptized in the Holy Spirit 
and in fire. 

Luke adds a verse telling us of John’s 
final fate. It was several months later. 
Herod had married his brother’s wife 
under conditions that scandalized the 
nation. John, couragecus as ever, de- 
nounced him for his sin. And Herod 
retaliated by putting him into prison, 
from which he never emerged. The 
prophet’s voice was silenced, but the great 
revival which he had commenced was 
carried on by the Messiah whom he had 
announced. 


In the judgment of the early church, 
and of Jesus himself, John was the fore- 
runner of the Messiah predicted by the 
ancient prophets. As Isaiah had pre- 
dicted, his was 
“The voice of one crying in the wilder- 

ness: 

Prepare the way of the Lord, 

make his paths straight. 

Every valley shall be filled, 

and every mountain and hill shall be 

brought low, 

and the crooked shall be made straight. 

and the rough ways shall be made 

smooth; 

and all flesh shall see the salvation of 

God.” 


The picture is that of a road being 
constructed through a desert for the ad- 
vent of a king. Plumptre thinks that 
Luke sees in the picture a description of 
the manifold work of John—the valley 
was filled when lowly and penitent souls 
received assurance of pardon; mountains 
were brought low when Pharisees were 
humbled; the crooked made straight when 
publicans became honest; rough places 
made smooth when soldiers were taught 
to do violence to no man. 

The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness! What would his message be to the 
men and women of our own day? What 
is the message which the church needs 
to proclaim if Christ is to come with 
new power in the world today ? 


lll. The Baptism of Jesus 

Among those who were attracted by 
the preaching of John and came to be 
baptized of him in the Jordan was Jesus. 
He came with no repentance in his heart, 
no confession en his lips. By baptism he 


wished publicly to identify himself with 
John’s movement, to put on it the seal 
of his approval, to strengthen his call 
to national repentance, to profess his 
devotion to the Kingdom which John had 
proclaimed. If he had refused to accept 
baptism, his influence would have been 
thrown against the revival of righteous- 
ness which John was seeking to accom- 
plish. 

Luke tells us that John was praying as 
he entered the water. The phrase is il- 
luminating both as to his state of mind 
at the moment, and as to his habitual 
relationship to God. We will see later 
that he was accustomed to pray in all 
the great crises of his life. 

While he was praying the heavens were 
opened and the Hely Spirit descended in 
a bodily form as a dove upon him and 
‘i voice came out of heaven, ‘Thou art 
my beloved Son; with thee I am well 
pleased.” These words describe a vision 
seen, it may be, only by Jesus himself 
and John; or it may be a poetical, sym- 
bolical account of an overpowering spirit- 
ual experience. The rent heavens sug- 
gest the intimacy of his communion with 
the Father—all barriers swept aside. The 
descent of the Spirit was not merely a 
sign, but a new power beginning at this 
time and preparing him for his new work. 
Luke had just indicated that the real 
baptism of which John’s baptism was 
only a symbol is a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. Here he points out that Jesus’ 
active ministry began with a descent of 
the Holy Spirit, that his was a Spirit- 
directed, Spirit-empowered life. 

The words, “Thou art my _ beloved 
Son; with thee I am well pleased,” came 
probably as an inward voice to Jesus. 
They assured him that he was in a 
peculiar sense the object of God's love 
and approval, and were a divine testi- 
mony to his unique or Messianic sonship. 
Some think that Jesus here for the first 
time became conscious of the fact that 
he was the Son of God, divinely appointed 
to usher in the Kingdom. If, as is more 
commonly believed, the consciousness of 
divine sonship had come earlier (cf. 
Luke 2:48-49), then the heavenly words 
were a summons to begin at this time his 
Messianic work. 

Jesus’ baptism, as we have seen, was a 
profession of devotion to God's will and 
a public confession of faith. Some men 
today will not make such a public pro- 
fessicn for fear that they will be untrue 
to it, and so bring dishonor upon the 
cause; others because ‘there are so many 
hypocrites in the church,’ or because 
they “are as good as men who are in the 
church.” What is the defect in this kind 
of reasoning? What value does baptism 
have for us today? Is it possible for a 
man to be neutral when great causes are 
at stake ? 
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BOOK NOTES 


HOW TO START COUNSELING. By Wil- 
liam E. Hulme. Abingdon Press, Nashville. 
157 pp., $2.50. 

With the growing emphasis on pastoral 
counseling, this volume shculd be of great 
yalue to the pastor in the establishment 
of such a program in his church. Some 
of the errors that are so often made at 
the beginning by the novice may be 
avoided if the suggestions offered by this 
cutstanding counselor are followed. 

“It is not the purpose of this book to 
teach the pastor to counsel. ... The pur- 
pose of this book is to help the pastor re- 
yerse the trend among his people through 
a constructive approach that will bring 
them to him in their needs.” 

In recent years, I have had a growing 
interest in the pastoral role of the min- 
ister. The ills of suffering members of 
the congregation demand better treatment 
at the hands of the pastor. If this min- 
istry is to be effective, it is imperative 
that a definite program of counseling be 
established in the church. I find that 
this bock offers procedures in setting up 
such a program that should be of great 
help to the average minister. 

W. CHESTER KELLER. 
Memphis 17, Tenn. 


THE GOSPEL OF GIVING. By Herschel H. 
Hobbs. Broadman Press, Nashville. 146 pp., 
$2.25. 


Out of a rich experience in preaching 
and applying the principles of Christian 
Stewardship Dr. Hobbs shares counsel 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion). Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 


ORGAN TECHNICIAN 











ORGAN rebuilding and restoration; addi- 

tions; tuning and maintenance (tuning 
by visual electronic methods—accuracy 
guaranteed); electric blowers, generators 
and rectifiers; reed organs overhauled, 
tuned and fitted with suction units; chimes 
—any make supplied and installed (elec- 
tronic and tubular); tower amplifiers and 
recording equipment. Twenty-two years 
in the organ industry. Lawrence Walker, 
1834 Monument Ave... Telephone 5-8792, 
Richmond, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED, D. C. E. for church, 400-450 
membership, harmonious congregation, 
in Rio Grande Valley of Texas. Write 
Charles Robinson, Jr., minister, First Pres- 
byterian Church, San Benito, Texas. 


A FRIENDLY, FAMILY CHURCH, me- 
dium-sized, Presbyterian U. S. A. needs 
’ Director of Christian Education. Lo- 
cated in a large southern city, the church 
has a new Educational Wing with a large. 
beautfiul Youth Center: also fine, well 
equipped offices for the staff. Write, giv- 
Ing qualifications and experience to Box 
235, Northside Station, Atlanta, Georgia. 


POSITION WANTED 
ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, full time. B. 
M., M. Mus., recitalist. Experience with 
adult and youth choirs. teferences fur- 
nished, Address: M. A. Briggs, Jr., Box 
340, Durham, N. C. 
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and encouragement in a book of ten ser- 
mons. There is an appeal to the practical 
application of the teaching of the Bible 
on this vital theme of the Christian faith. 

As suggested by the title, The Gospel 
of Giving, the author describes the teach- 
ing and practice of Christian Stewardship 
as good news and great joy. Giving is 
the expression of love and appreciation 
for the glorious gift of the Son of God. 

The sermons are quite readable and 
are heavy with illustrations from real 
experiences in Dr. Hobbs’ ministry. The 
concluding part of the book in the form 
of a postscript gives some suggestions on 
preparing the budget and conducting the 
every member canvass. 

W. A. WILKERSON. 

Norfolk, Va. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Religion in the Appalachian Mountains. 
Edited by W. Il). Weatherford. Berea Col- 
lege, Berea. Ky. No price listed. 

The Protestant Tradition. J. S. Whale. 
Cambridge University Press, N. Y. $3.75. 

Religion in Prison. J. Arthur Hoyles 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $3.50. 

Stories for Growing. Alice Geer Kelsey. 
Abingdon Press, Nashville. $2.00. 

Jungle Prize—A One-Act Play. 
Holmes, Friendship Press, N. Y. 
paper. 

Fear Not—A One-Act Play. Jeanne Car- 
ruthers. Friendship Press, N. Y. 
paper. 
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ETHICS OF DECISION 


By George W. Forell 


A clear, deep look into the 
Christian life. Is man free to choose 
the good life? Is he really captain 
of his soul? Is it instinct, oppor- 
tunity or history—or Christian 
faith which helps him make his 
decisions? Find the answers in 
this important book $2.50 


FOR TODAY 
By D. T. Niles 


A new book of daily devotions. 
FOR TODAY is a helpful series 
of daily Bible studies for the whole 
year. Reveals Jesus in the context 
of the whole Bible and in the 
historical perspective of man’s 
religious experience. $2.00 


BIBLE PLAYS 


Christmas- Miracles 
By Charles J. Ax 


A collection of 8, entertain- 
ing, instructive, easy-to- 
produce plays, suitable for 
amateurs or professionals 
Minimum of costuming and 
stage setting required. For 
all age groups. 7 
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at all bookstores 
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Of course you recognize her— 


—it’s B. LEWIS 


You've heard one of her programs in- 
terpreting the services of the Board of 
Christian Education, or one of her fa- 
mous book talks. or perhaps it has been 
a vesper service in a conference or 
training school. 


Now you can read her book 


Walks of Jesus 


Against a background of Palestinian 
sun. blue waters, and pale moonlight, 
Jesus lives and walks again in the pages 
of this beautiful little book. Individuals 
and family groups alike will welcome it. 
for it shows how we may learn to “walk, 
even as He walked”—in serenity amid 
confused times. An inspiring contribu- 
tion to experiences of worship in both 
personal and group 
devotions, suggest- 
ing new areas of 
Bible study and of 
Christian growth. 


$1.50 


Order your copy 
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Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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Jesus, by B. Lewis. 
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vuke University Library 


Durham, Ne Ce 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

David H. C. Read of Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, is to be the new pastor of Madison 
Avenue church, New York City. He is 
chaplain to the University of Edinburgh 
and also chaplain to Queen Elizabeth Il 
in Scotland. He is well known as a 
speaker at summer conferences in this 
country. He is expected to assume his 
new duties probably by January 1. 

Massey M. Heltzel, Reid Memorial 
church, Augusta, Ga., has been called to 
the Ginter Park church, Richmond, Va. 

Murphy C. Wilds, Senatobia, Miss., has 
become pastor at Oxford, Miss., 418 Uni- 
versity. 

N. J. Salyer, from the McKinney, Texas 
(U. S.) church to the Clinton, Okla., USA, 
church. 

Herbert Booth Smith, interim pastor 
at the Indianola church, Columbus, Ohio, 
has moved to Midland, Mich., where he is 
to serve the Memorial church on the same 
basis. 

K. M. Misenheimer, formerly at Cedar 
Grove, N. C., has become pastor of the 
Siler City and Mt. Vernon churches, 715 
W. 4th St., Siler City, N. C. 

Wm. R. Thurman from Waycross, Ga., 
to 175 Washington St., Jefferson, Ga. 

Will J. Carl, Jr.. Hominy, Okla., will 
become pastor of the newly organized 
Good Shepherd church, Bartlesville, Okla., 
3922 N. E. Vermont. 

Wm. Neff, Jr., Vinita, Okla., has ac- 
cepted a call to the newly organized St. 
Andres church, Tulsa, Okla. 

Wm. F. Kuechmann, Florence, Colo., 
will become pastor of the Bullette and 
Irving Place churches, Tulsa, Okla. 

K. Jack Duncan, Lost Nation, 
is to be pastor of the Nowata, 
church. 

C. Paul Russell, formerly of Hobart, 
Okla., now serves the Huntsville and 
Hindsville, Ark., churches. 

Frank H. Tobey from Des Arc, Ark., 
to New Boston, Texas. 
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—Three-two plan for engineering students 


—Sound training in the sciences: biology, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics 

—Pre-professional schooling for the min- 
istry, law, dentistry, teaching, medicine, 
music, and others 

—Counselling service helping students 


find satisfying careers compatible with 
personal interests and ambitions 
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Robert L. Montgomery from Montreat, 
N. C., to 336 Sherman Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. 

Richard D. Avery from Canton, Texas, 
to 433 Grape St., Abilene, Texas. 

L. Samuel Magbee, St. Andrews church, 
Panama City, Fla., was to become pastor 
of Westminster church, Rome, Ga., Oct. 1. 

G. Preston Brown from Metter, Ga., to 
Moncks Corner, S. C. 

Donald Davidson from Sugar Land, 
Texas, to 1666 Kendale, Memphis, Texas. 
DEATHS 

Conrad L. Stayton, 46, died Sept. 10 at 
his home in Hammond, La., as a result 
of a heart attack. Before going to Ham- 
mond in 1952 he was pastor in Fairfield, 
Ala. 

Miss Susan Amanda Hutchison, 90, 
died in Richmond, Va., Sept. 1. A sister 
of two well known ministers, Stuart Nye 
Hutchison, Pittsburgh, and the late Wm. 
E. Hutchison, she was a missionary to 
India. Upon returning to this country 
she became a teacher under the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Committee on Home Mis- 
sions 


SABBATICAL 

James Appleby, Union Seminary, Va, 
is on sabbatical leave, studying at the 
divinity school of Yale University. 
NEW YORK STATE 

From the New York State Empire 
Builder come these ministerial changes: 

Ronald C. Bauer from University of 
London to Polytechnic Institute. 

Irving Beal from Cuba to Boonville. 

Donald Buddle from Chemung (Metho- 
dist) to Attica. 

Alan Carlsten from Blauvelt to Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Edward C. Coolidge from New 
to Allegany. 

Myron P. Douglas from New York to 
the Curyea church, Brooklyn. 

Charles Fulton from Orbisonia, Pa., to 
Burdett. 

Jerome Gould from West Haverstraw 
to Hampton, N. J. 

James Hill from Hope church, Water- 
town, to associate pastor, Oak Park, II. 

Converse Hunter is now assistant pas- 
tor at Riverdale church, New York. 
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